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PREFACE 


In Grades I and II you learned to read stories in books. 
In Grades III and IV, boys and girls should begin to get 
information out of books. When you grow up and begin 
to earn your living, you will need information about many 
things. You should gather as much information as ever 
you can while you are in school. 


Two things help you to get information from books. 
First, you must learn to think while you read. Keep your 
mind on the reading, try to understand everything that 
the writer says, and remember it. Second, you must learn 
to read quickly, then you can read more books. 


This book is called “A Little Work Box,” because it 
is full of short pieces of information. These are like bits 
of cloth or wood you practice sewing or whittling on. 
Reading them you will get practice in thinking while you 
read, in understanding what the writer says, and in remem- 
bering it. There are questions to answer after each piece. 
These are to show whether you understood everything 
that was said and remembered it. When you have read 
the piece, cover it with a sheet of paper and try to answer 
all the questions. 


The stories at the end of the book are to give you prac- 
tice in reading quickly. Read them straight through as 
quickly as you can; then answer the questions about them. 
See which pupil can read each story and answer all the 
questions on it correctly in the shortest time. 


PETER AND HIS GOLDEN GOOSE 


There was once a man and his wife who had three 
sons. The eldest of these was called Paul, the second 
Luke, and the youngest Peter. The father and brothers 
thought that Peter was half-witted and they made fun of 
him from morning till night. 


One day the father sent Paul into the forest to chop 
firewood. His mother gave him a nice lunch of little cakes 
and a bottle of milk. As Paul stepped into the forest he 
met a little old man, who said, “Young sir, give me one of 
your cakes and a drink from your bottle of milk. I am very 
hungry and very thirsty.” 


“Give you some of my cakes and milk!” said Pauls 
“the very idea! I have no more than I need for myself. 
Get away, you old beggar. Be off!” 


The little old man trotted off into the woods and Paul 
saw him no more. Paul now took out his axe and began 
to cut down a tree, but the axe slipped and cut his leg so 
badly that he had to go home to have it bound tp! 


As Paul could not get the firewood, the father now 
sent Luke into the forest. His mother gave the boy a cake 
and a jar of sweet cider so that he would not be hungry 
or thirsty. Luke had gone just a little way into the woods 
when he, too, met the little old man. GVOune, Sir’. aaad 
the little old man, “give me, I pray you, a piece of your 
cake, and a drink of your sweet cider, for I am very hungry 
and very thirsty.” | 

“Give you some of my cake and cider!” said Luke. “The 
very idea! I have no more than I need for myself. Be off, 
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you old beggar 


Luke now began to cut down a tree, but his axe stuck 
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in the trunk and when he pulled at it to get it out it sprang 
back in his face and knocked out three of his teeth. He 
ran home crying to his mother. 


“Now what are we to do for firewood?” asked the 
father. “Paul and Luke are both hurt, and I am too busy 
with the farm to go to cut it.” | 


“Tet me go to the forest to cut firewood, Father,” said 
Peter. “I am sure I could bring you plenty of wood.” The 
father and brothers laughed loudly at this. They thought 
Peter much too foolish to go into the woods alone. 


But Peter coaxed till his father said he might go. His 
mother gave him a crust of bread and a bottle of water 
and sent him off. She thought that a crust and some water 
was good enough for “Silly Peter.” 


Peter had not gone far into the woods when he met 
the little old man. “Young sir,” said the little old man, 
“sive me, I pray you, a crumb of your bread and a sip of 
water out of your bottle for I am very hungry and very 
thirsty2 

Certainly, sir,’ said Peter. “I am sorry I have nothing 
better to give you, but you may have half of what I have. 
Let us sit down and share it between us.” 

So Peter and the little old man sat down by the side 
of.the road and Peter opened his basket. When he looked 
into it, to his surprise, he found that the bread had changed 
into the finest cake, and the water had become sweet wine. 


Peter and the little old man ate together and then the 
little old man said, ‘““You are a kind lad. Your brothers sent 
me off without giving me a bite of anything. You have 
shared your dinner with me and I shall reward you. Do 
as I tell you and you will be rich and great. See that 
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large tree? Cut it down and dig up the roots. Under the 
roots you will find something very lucky. Good-bye, my 
boy; keep your kind heart and you will be happy.” 


The little old man trotted off into the woods and Peter 
began to chop down the tree. When it fell he dug down 
under the roots until he came to a wonderful goose with 
feathers made of purest gold. “If I go home and show this 
golden goose,” said Peter to himself, “Father and the boys 
will take it from me. I shall not go home. I shall take it 
under my arm and set off to see the world.” Tucking the 
goose under his arm, Peter started out to see the world. 


He walked for some time and at last came to a village. 
He was hot and tired so he went into the inn to ask for a 
drink of water. One of the maids brought the water. Peter 
placed the golden goose on the table and began to drink. 
While he drank, the maid put out her hand to touch the 
beautiful golden feathers of the goose. When she had 
‘touched them, she found that she could not draw away her 
hand. She tried and tried, but her hand was held fast. 


The maid then began to cry aloud, and two other maids 
ran into the room. As soon as they saw their friend, they 
tried to pull her away from the golden goose but they 
could not do so. As each one touched the other she, too, 
stuck fast. “Well,” said Peter, “I cannot stay here all day, 
so you will have to come with me.” He took the golden 
goose under his arm and set off. 


As this funny party went on down the road they came 
to a man who was breaking stones. When the man saw the 
three maids and heard their cries he ran to help them. 
Alas! as soon as he had touched the third little maid he, 
too, stuck fast and had to follow the others. 
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As they went on down the road, they met a shepherd 
and a haymaker. Each man, in turn, seeing that something 
was wrong, tried to pull away the last person in the line 
and each man in turn stuck fast. 


As they travelled along they came to the city in 
which the king lived. Now, the king and queen had only 
one daughter. She was very beautiful but so sad that noth- 
ing could make her laugh. She sat all day long sighing by 
her window and growing thinner and thinner. The ladies 
had sung their funniest songs, the gentlemen had told their 
funniest stories, the clowns had done their funniest tricks, 
but nothing had made the princess laugh. 


At last, the king said that if anyone could be found 
to make the princess laugh he should marry her and 
inherit the kingdom. This offer was made known through 
all the country, and many fine young men came to 
the palace to try to make the princess laugh. But no one 
succeeded. The more jokes they make, the sadder grew the 
princess. The last young man was just leaving the palace 
when who should come up but Peter and his golden 
goose with the train of followers running behind. 


When the young man saw them he began to shout with 
laughter. “Run and tell the princess to look out of the 
window,” he said. “For if this does not make her laugh 
nothing will.’’ 


So the princess looked out of the window. She saw 
Peter and his train and the spell was broken. She smiled. 
She began to laugh. She laughed and laughed and laughed. 
The king laughed; the queen laughed; all the ladies and 
gentlemen laughed. 


When the maids and the men running behind Peter 
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heard the princess laugh they stopped scolding and began 
to laugh too. As they laughed they were freed from the 
golden goose. One by one they let go and ran off to their 
homes. 


The king was so pleased to hear his daughter laugh 
that he gave her to Peter. They were married with great 
splendor and lived happily ever after. 


Draw a line under the right word. 


The man and wife had sons—four; seven; three; nine. 
Paul had for lunch—pie; cakes; meat; fruit. 

Paul met .a—-man- woman; boy; girl. 

He gave him—food; drink; firewood; nothing. 

Paul hurt himself with the—knife; axe; saw; sword. 
Luke had to drink—milk; tea; cider; coffee. 

The axe knocked out Luke’s—eye; nose; lip; teeth. 
Peter gave the old man—fun; food; fruit; milk. 


ee ee ee 


He found a golden—goose; duck; chicken; swan. 


= 
= 


He went into an—inn; house; stable; palace. 
. The maid stuck to the—table; door; chair; goose. 
. The men stuck to the—goose; Peter; maids; inn. 
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13. The princess could not—cry; speak; think; laugh. 
14. They sent for—drums; clowns; dresses; hats. 
15. The princess married—king; prince; clown; Peter. 


DICK WHITTINGTON 
Chapter I 


There was once a little boy whose name was Dick 
Whittington. His father and mother died while he was still 
very young and he was left to get his living as best he 
could. 


Poor little Dick was not old enough to work. Some- 
times he was given an errand to do, sometimes the women 
let him sweep out their yards, sometimes a farmer gave him 
a penny for holding his horses. Most of the time he had no 
money atall. He ran about in rags, slept in sheds, and had 
very little to eat. 


The people who lived in the town were very kind to 
Dick, but they were poor,too, and had very little to give 
away. The children gave him their crusts, and the women 
saved the scraps for him. 


Though he was so poor, Dick was a clever boy. He 
listened carefully to what was said and always remembered 
what he had heard. On Sunday, he went to church and 
tried to understand what the minister said. He helped the 
stableman at the hotel on market days and learned many 
things from the strangers who stopped there. 


Many of the strangers came from London, and they 
liked to talk about it. They would sit by the fire in the eve- 
ning and talk about the great and wonderful city from 
which they came. They said in London there was singing 
and dancing all day long. The people who lived there were 
lords and ladies who dressed every day in satin and velvet. 
They said that in London the streets were paved with gold. 
This was not true, but the people who lived in Dick’s town 
believed all of it. 


Dick heard these stories and he, too, believed them. 
When he was shivering with cold, he would think of the 
lords and ladies in their satins and velvets. When he had 
nothing to eat, he shut his eyes and saw long tables covered 
with white cloths andespread with rich food. When he lay 
down to sleep in his shed, he dreamed of the golden streets. 
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“Some day,” said Dick to himself, “I shall go to Lon- 
don. Some day I, too, shall be great and rich.” 


Chapter Ii 


One day, when Dick was helping the stableman, a great 
wagon drove up to the inn. The wagon was drawn by four 
horses with shining brass and silver bells on their collars. 
Dick got some water for the horses and some straw for 
the stableman to rub them down with. 


“Your horses have come a long way, sir,” said the 
stableman. 


“All the way from London,” said the driver. At this 
Dick pricked up his ears and looked at the driver with 
wide-open eyes. 

“Do you live in London?” asked the stableman. 


“Yes,” said the driver, “and glad shall I be to get home 
again. The roads in this part of the country are bad and 
my load is a heavy one.” 


The two men went on talking but Dick heard no more. 
His chance had come. He slipped out of the yard and ran 
through the streets to the edge of the town. At the cross- 
roads stood a sign-post with “TO LONDON” printed on it 
in large black letters. Dick had often stood looking up at 
it and thinking of the time when he would take the road 
to London. With a beating heart, he waited till the wagon 
came jogging down the road towards him. The driver was 
walking beside his horses. 


“Please, sir,” said Dick, “please, sir, I should like to go 
to London. Would you let me walk beside your wagon till 
we come there? I would get water for the horses and rub 
them down with straw, and never, never bother you.” 
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- When the driver heard that Dick had neither father 
nor mother, he told him that he could come with him to 
London if he liked. Dick was so happy that he almost cried. 
A lump came up in his throat and his voice shook when he 
thanked the man. So they set off together. 


? The story does not tell how poor Dick got food and 
drink along the way, nor how he managed to walk so far, 
for it was many miles and he was only a little boy. 


Perhaps the people in the towns through which they 
passed gave him scraps to eat. No doubt the driver let him 
sleep in the wagon at night. However he managed it, Dick 
got safely to London at last. 


While they were still a good way off, Dick saw a cloud 
of smoke hanging in the sky. ‘‘What is that?” he asked 
the driver. 


“Why that is the smoke of London town,” -said the 
driver. “There are so many chimneys in London, and they 
send up so much smoke that there is almost always a cloud 
over the city.”’ 


| Night fell while Dick and the driver were still on the 
road. Darkness came on and the stars came out. In the sky 
before them Dick saw a soft red color begin to glow and 
burn. 


‘“‘Look,” said he, “‘the sky is on fire.” 


“Oh, No,” said the driver, laughing, ‘“‘that is the light 
of London town. There are so many lights in London that 
they shine up into the sky and make it as red as dawn.” 
Dick began to walk a little faster. He was in a great hurry 
to. see the tall chimneys and the bright lights glittering on 
the streets paved with gold. The horses were tired with 
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their long journey. They could not walk very fast, so Dick 
thanked the kind driver and ran off by himself. 


Dick walked and ran, and walked and ran, till at last 
he came to the houses and the streets. There were chim- 
neys enough and many bright lights, but Dick could not 
find the golden streets. He ran on and on, looking for them, 
till he was quite out of breath. 


Dick had several times in his life seen a gold coin. 
He knew well enough how much money it brought in 
change. He thought, if only he could find the golden streets, 
he would have nothing to do but to pick up some little bits 
of the road. He would then, so he thought, have as much 
money as he could wish. 


Poor Dick! He ran till he was tired, but everywhere he 
turned he saw nothing but common roads. There were no 
golden streets in London after all. At last he lay down in 
a dark corner and cried himself to sleep. 


Chapter III 


Next morning when Dick got up he was very hungry 
indeed. He walked about the dusty streets looking into the 
windows of the cake shops and pressing his freckled nose 
against the glass of the candy shop windows. He did not 
know a single soul in all that great city. He began to wish 
that he was back again in his own little town where some 
kind woman was sure to have saved a crust for him. 


By and by he began asking the people he met to give 
him a penny to save him from starving. Nobody stayed to 
speak to him. The men hurried by, intent on their business. 
The women drew their pretty skirts away from his ragged 
coat and dirty hands. 
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Then, suddenly, around the corner came a merry look- 
ing little boy with another boy chasing him. The first boy 
ran full tilt into Dick, knocking him down. 


’ 


“Now see what you have done, Tom,” said the second 


little boy. 


‘“T’m very sorry, I’m sure,” said the first little boy. 
“Here, take this.”’ He thrust a penny into Dick’s hand and 
ran after his friend. 


“Well,’’ said Dick, rubbing his head, “that was a lucky 
blow.”’ He ran off at once to a bake shop and bought a bun 
which he sat down on the curb to eat. When he had eaten 
it, he felt better. He walked on and on through the hot 
afternoon, but no more boys ran into him and no one else 
gave him a penny. He began to feel faint from lack of 
food. 


At last a kind gentleman saw how pale he looked. “Why 
don’t you go to work, my lad?” he said to Dick. 

“T should be glad to work, sir, but I do not know how 
to get any,” said Dick. 


“Tf you are willing to work you may come along with 
me,” said the gentleman. | 

He took Dick to a fine, large house which sat in a beau- 
tiful garden. “My gardener is sick,” said the gentleman, 
‘‘and the garden needs weeding. You may weed this bed 
if you will.”’ So Dick weeded the garden bed. He was given 
a good supper and allowed to sleep in the stable. 

Early in the morning Dick set off again. He spent his 
second day in much the same way as he had spent the first. 
He could find no work of any kind. No one gave him money 
or food. By night he was so tired and faint that he lay down 
on a doorstep and fell fast asleep. 
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Here he was found by a cook. She was a cruel woman 
and she was very busy at the moment, cooking her master’s 
dinner, so she called out to poor Dick: 


“What are you doing there, you lazy boy? I am driven 
crazy with beggars here. Go away! Go away at once. If 
you do not go away I will throw this dish-water over you. 
I have some here that is hot enough to make you jump out 
Ofetnat.. 


Just at that moment, Mr. Fitz-Warren, the owner of the 
house, came home to dinner. When he saw a dirty and 
ragged little boy lying on his doorstep he was angry. 


“Why do you lie there, boy?” asked Mr. Fitz-Warren. 
“You are old enough to work. You must be lazy and 
wicked.”’ 


“Indeed, sir, I am neither lazy nor wicked. I would 
work with all my heart if I could find any work to do. But 
I know no one in London and I am sick for want of food.” 


Mr. Fitz-Warren stooped down and looked sharply into 
Dick’s face. “TI believe you are telling the truth, poor lad,” 
he said. “Get up and come into the kitchen. The cook will 
give you some food.” 


Dick tried to get up but he could not stand, and was 
forced to lie down again at once. Mr. Fitz-Warren lifted 
him up and carried Dick into the kitchen. The cook was 
very cross indeed when she saw Mr. Fitz-Warren bringing 
the boy into her clean, bright kitchen, but she dared not 
speak angrily before her master. She gave Dick a good 
dinner and then told him he might sleep in the coal hole. 

Next morning Mr. Fitz-Warren gave orders that Dick 
was to stay and earn his board by doing errands for the 
cook. 
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Chapter IV 


Dick would have been happy enough at the Fitz-War- 
ren’s if it had not been for the cook. She was a very bad- 
tempered woman indeed, and she scolded Dick from 
morning till night. When she had nothing else to do she 
would beat him with the handle of the broom. 


One day, while the cook was beating poor Dick, Alice 
Fitz-Warren, the merchant’s only daughter, ran into the 
kitchen. She was a beautiful little girl and very kind. She 
stood still in the doorway for a moment; then she ran and 
caught the angry woman’s arm. 


“Stop! said Alice. “Stop at once. Don’t you dare to 
strike him again. You know very well that my father would 
be angry if he saw what you are doing. If ever you beat 
the poor boy again, I shall ask my father to send you away.” 
After that the cook was careful to leave Dick alone. 


He had another trouble to get over, however. He slept 
in a garret over the stable. The floor and walls were full of 
great holes, and every night poor Dick was wakened by 
the rats and mice running over him. Sometimes they bit 
him. 

One day a man gave Dick a penny for cleaning his 
shoes. On his way home he met a little girl with a cat in 
her arms. 

“That cat would be just the thing for me,” said Dick; 
‘will you sell her to me for a penny?”’ 

“Yes,” said the little girl, “I will if you will promise to 
be good to her. She is a fine cat to catch rats.” 

“That is just what I need,” said Dick, and he took the 
cat home. He hid her in his garret, and always saved some 
of his dinner for her. Before the cat had been two days in 
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the garret the rats and mice left it for good. Dick now slept 
soundly every night. 


Chapter V 


Soon after this, Mr. Fitz-Warren had a Ship ready ta 
sail. He called his servants together and asked them if th cy 
would like to make some money in trade. He told them 
that they might send anything they wished in the ship, and 
that the captain would trade it and bring back to them the 
money. 


The servants were very much excited and each chose 
to send the thing which he thought would bring him in the 
most money. Everyone had something to send except Dick. 
As he had nothing to trade, Dick did not go in with the 
other servants, but Alice came and found him. The kind 
little girl took him by the hand and drew him in with the 
other servants. 


When Mr. Fitz-Warren asked what he would send, 
Dick said that he was sorry he had nothing at all of his own. 


“Then I will give him something to send,” said Alice, 
opening her little purse. 


No, daughter,” said Mr. Fitz-Warren; “that will not 
do. Each must send something of his very own. Surely, 
Dick, you have something you could send?”’ 


“T have a cat, sir,” said Dick. “I bought her for a penny 
and she keeps the rats and mice from my garret.”’ 


“Fetch your cat, Dick,’ said Mr. Fitz-Warren. “You 
never can tell what good fortune she may bring you.” 
Dick went up to his garret and brought down his eat. 
With tears in his eyes he gave her to the captain. “She has 
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been a good friend to me,” he thought. “The rats and mice 
will be back in my garret in no time, I suppose.” 


The cook made great fun of Dick for sending a cat 
in the ship. ‘She will not sell for as much money as would 
buy a stick to beat you,” said she. 


Chapter VI 


She teased and laughed at him so much that Dick could 
not bear it. “I shall run away,” he said to himself. “I am 
sure I can find a place to work where I shall not be used 
so harshly.” 


So he packed up his few things and, very early on the 
1st of November, slipped out of the house and ran away. 
He walked on till he came to a place where four roads met. 
Here he sat down on a stone till he should make up his 
mind which road to take. 


While he was thinking what he should do, the church 
bells began to ring. Dick thought that they seemed to say 
to him— 

“Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London. 
Turn again, turn again, 
Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London.” 


“Tord Mayor of London!” said Dick to himself. “Why 
I would put up with anything now to be Lord Mayor of 
London and ride in a golden coach when I am a man. I 
shall go back. I shall pay no attention to the cuffs and 
slaps of the cook. I shall be Lord Mayor of London some 
dayi. 
So Dick went back and was lucky enough to get into the 
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house before the cook was out of bed. He set about his 
work and did it as well as he could. When the cook made 
fun of him he laughed; when she struck at him he dodged; 
so he got on very well. 


Chapter VII 


All this time the ship with the cat on board was sailing 
across the sea. At last it came to a port in Barbary. The 
people who live in Barbary are black. They are called 
Moors. The Moors came down to the shore to see the white 
sailors. They were very kind to the white men. 


When the Moors knew the sailors better they began to 
buy from them the fine things with which the ship was 
loaded. As soon as the captain saw this he sent a few of 
the best things in the ship to the Moorish king. The king 
was so much pleased with the things that he sent for the 
captain to come to the palace to visit him. 


When the captain reached the palace he found that 
the king had prepared a great feast for him and his men. 
The table was laid in a great room. The king and queen 
went in first and after them the ladies and gentlemen and 
the sailors. The guests stood behind their chairs while the 
servants brought in the food and set it on the table. It was 
fine food and there was a great deal of it, but before the 
guests had seated themselves, hundreds of rats and mice 
rushed over the table and swept it bare of every taste of 
food. The ladies cried with fear and the gentlemen struck 
at the rats, but they could do nothing, the food was gone. 


“What a number of rats and mice you have, your Maj- 
esty,” said the captain. “Have you a use for them in this 
country that you feed them so well?” 
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“Use for them!” said the king angrily. “‘They are the 
plague of our lives. I would give half my riches to be rid of 
them, but none of my wise men know how to drive them 
away.” 


Chapter VIII 


The captain jumped up from his seat. He thought 
of poor Dick and his cat. “Your Majesty,” he said, ‘‘I have 
an animal on board my ship which would, I am sure, kill 
all the rats and mice in your palace in a very few days.” 


—Whatus*this?“"asked “the kine. sVWinduelse (hice: An 
animal that will kill the rats and mice which plague us? 
Let it be brought here instantly. What kind of animal is 
IGise 

“It is a cat, your Majesty,” said the captain. “‘A smal! 
animal much used as a pet in my country. Children play 
with them and women keep them in their houses for com- 
pany.. They live chiefly upon rats and mice which it is their 
nature to catch, kill and eat.”’ 


“If your cat will do what you say she will,” said the 
king, “I will load your ship with gold and jewels to pay for 
her.” 


“T shall be very sorry to part with her, your Majesty,” 
said the captain; “‘she is a great pet among my men. Be- 
sides, the rats and mice may get into the ship and do much 
damage to the goods but, seeing the trouble you are in, one 
of the men will fetch her at once.” 
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~ Pray hurry, said the. quecn... Run, beg of you. I 


am dying to see this wonderful little animal.”’ 
The captain sent one of the men to the ship to get 
Dick’s cat. While he was gone, a second dinner was pre- 
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pared. The servants were just carrying it in when the man 
came back with Puss under his arm. 


As soon as the food was set upon the table, out came 
the rats and mice and began to eat it as before. When the 
cat saw them she jumped out of the man’s arms and ran 
this way and that way about the table, driving the mice 
before her in all directions. In a few minutes she had laid 
almost all the rats and mice dead at her feet. The rest 
of them ran to their holes as fast as they could. 


The king and queen were overjoyed to be rid of them 
and asked that the cat be brought to them. 


“Pussy, Pussy, Pussy,’’ called the captain. The cat 
came to him at once and he gave it to the queen, who was 
at first afraid to touch it. The captain stroked the cat and 
said “‘“Pussy, pretty Pussy” till the queen put her hand on 
the soft fur. In a moment she had taken the cat into her 
own arms and was stroking and petting it as if she had 
always had a cat for a pet. The cat seemed happy and soon 
settled down in the queen’s lap, purring and dozing. 


The guests now went on with their dinner and were 
just beginning to enjoy themselves when out came another 
band of rats and mice. Puss awakened and made after 
them in a moment and they ran off to their holes as before. 


The king was so pleased that he bought all the goods 
in Mr. Fitz-Warren’s ship at a good price. He gave the 
captain ten times as much for the cat as for all the rest of 


his cargo. 


The captain then set sail for home and after a pleasant 
voyage reached London safely. 
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Chapter IX 


As soon as the ship had been made fast to the dock, 
the captain went to Mr. Fitz-Warren’s house to tell him how 
the voyage had gone and to give him the money for his 
goods. He was shown into the merchant’s office where he 
was warmly welcomed. 


’ 


said the captain. 
“We sold all the goods at a good price and I have brought 
you this box of jewels in payment.’’ The captain then went 
on to tell the story of the cat. When he had finished, he 
handed over to Mr. Fitz-Warren the rich gift which the 
king and queen had sent to Dick in return for the cat. 


“We have had a fortunate voyage,’ 


“Go and fetch him at once,” said Mr. Fitz-Warren. 


The servant found Dick busy cleaning a very black 
pot in which the cook had burned the porridge. He came 
into the office shyly, trying to hide his dirty hands behind 
his back. 


“Give him a chair,” said Mr. Fitz-Warren. Dick was at 
first afraid to sit down. He began to wonder if the cook 
had told some dreadful story about him and he was going 
to be sent away. 


“Dick,” said the kind merchant, “the ship has come 
back safely and the captain has brought us the money for 
our goods. He sold your cat to the king of the country to 
which he sailed. They had never seen a cat in that country 
and the rats and mice plagued them sorely. The king has 
sent in payment for your cat more riches than I own; I 
hope you may live long to enjoy them.” He then handed 
over to Dick the riches which the king had sent. 
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Chapter X 


Dick was so surprised that he hardly knew what to do 
or say. He begged kind Mr. Fitz-Warren to take at least 
half the riches, but the merchant would do no such thing. 

“This is your fortune, Dick,” he said. ““You have gained 
it honestly and I feel sure you will use it wisely.” 

Dick then begged to be allowed to give half his wealth 
to Alice, but she would not take it either. She only laughed 
and clapped her hands and talked joyfully of his great good 
luck. Dick, therefore, made rich presents to the captain, 
the mate, the sailors, the servants, and even to the cross old 
cook who spoke to him kindly enough now, you may be sure. 

Next, he sent for a tailor and had some fine clothes 
made. When he was washed, and dressed in his new clothes 
he was as fine looking a young man as you could wish to see. 

For a time Dick worked in Mr. Fitz-Warren’s office. 
When he had learned enough about business he set up in 
trade for himself and soon grew very rich indeed. 

When Alice was grown up Dick sought her as his bride 
and Mr. Fitz-Warren said that he knew no one to whom he 
would rather marry his daughter. The wedding was a 
very grand one. It was held in one of the largest churches 
in London and all the great and rich people in the city 
went to it. Afterwards there was a great dinner at the 
Fitz-Warrens and the guests feasted and danced far into 
the night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whittington lived long and happily, and 
had several children. In time Dick was indeed made Lord 
Mayor of London! 


Draw a line under the right word. 
1. Dick Whittington was—poor; rich; fat; bad. 
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2. He was—slow; lazy; cross; clever. 
3. The men said London streets were—iron; silver; gold; 
glass. 
4. Dick went to London with a—farmer; wagoner; shep- 
herd; doctor. 
5. He looked in vain for golden—houses; stores; churches; 
streets. 
6. He lay down on a—chair; bed; step; door. 
7. The cook was—sweet; wise; cruel; tall. 
8. He slept in the—coal hole; cellar; stable; house. 
9) Hesbought a—_do2; rapbit: pony ; cat: 
10. He sent the cat in the—store; wagon; ship; car. 
11. The captain sailed to the country of the—Russians; 
Greeks; Indians; Moors. 
12. They had a plague of—toads; snakes; rats; cats. 
18. The king gave for the cat—fruit; silks; riches; food. 
14. Dick Whittington married—Alice; queen; cook; maid. 
15. He became—duke; earl; count; lord mayor. 


THE KNITTING BALL 


Little German girls learn to knit. Many of them learn 
before they are old enough to go to school. When a little 
German girl begins learning to knit, her mother gives her 
a knitting ball. 


The knitting ball is a great big ball of yarn. It is soft 
and fat and it has many lumps in it. The yarn is wound 
around and over all kinds of things—beads, pencils, tiny 
toys, pieces of money, candies, thimbles, books, tops, any- 
thing which the mother thinks the little girl would like. 

As she knits the yarn, the little girl finds the presents 
and keeps them for her own. She knits every day to get 
the presents and so soon learns to knit well. 

yee 


Draw a line under the right word. 


1. The knitting ball is made of—string; cord; yarn; straw. 

2. Itis given to little girls in—Canada; Germany; France; 
Italy. 

3. The little girl gets it when she learns to—eat; drink; 
walk; knit. 

4. The ball has in it—great; every; learns; presents. 

5. The little girl gets the presents by—talking: crying; 
knitting; doing. 

6. The ball helps her to knit—well; old; pretty; true. 

7. She uses—card; yarn; rope; thread. 

8. She knits—cups; hats; cakes; stockings. 

9. She knits—loudly; slowly; quickly; softly. 

10. Knitting is done by—boys; girls; dogs; policemen. 

11. They do it every—day; week; month; year. 

12. It is useful—play; talk; walk; work. 


SILK 


Silk is made by a worm. Silkworms come out of tiny 
yellow eggs. The worms are like very small caterpillars, 
with black heads and brown bodies. They live on leaves 
and they eat very fast. As they eat, they grow bigger. As 
they grow bigger they put off one coat and get a new one. 
They do this four times. 

In a month the silkworm has had enough to eat. He 
spins silk thread and winds it round and round himself 
till he is all hidden. This is called his cocoon. He sleeps in 
the cocoon. When he has slept enough he comes out as a 
white butterfly. 

But the silk farmer does not let him come out. When he 
comes out he cuts a hole in the silk walls of his cocoon. This 
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cuts the silk thread. Before he is ready to come out the 
silk farmer puts the cocoon in the oven. The heat kills the 
silkworm. Then the farmer unwinds the silk of the cocoon 
and makes thread of it. Most of our silk thread comes from 
China and Japan. 


Put rings around the right answer. 


1. Doseilewormshatchyouts 0feer yas. eee ee Yes. No. 
Ot Are theusilkwormselarcerie- erie eens Yes. No. 
3: Do they eatimeatas! Mo eeu ie = ore eee Yes. No. 
A” Dottheyneat Much ae ee ee ee ee Yes. No. 
5) Do they ichanvetther conte eter we ote ee Yes. No. 
6. ‘Are the; cocoons made otesil kyr s ees eee Yes. No. 
7. Do the farmers let the butterfly come out? Yes. No. 
8. Does the butterfly spoil the thread? Yes. No. 
9. Does the worm go to sleep in a basket? Yes. No. 
10. Does the farmer put the cocoon in water?_____Yes. No. 
1. BD oesuherkill lathes worm: eee seep eee Yes. No. 
12. Do they keep silkwormSingChina?___.__ Yes. No. 


AN AMUSING VERSE 


I knew an old couple that lived in a wood. 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip! 

And up in a tree top their dwelling it stood. 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip! 

The Summer it came and the Summer it went, 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip! 

And there they lived on and they never paid rent. 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip! 

Now Winter came on with its frost and its snow. 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip! 

‘They cared not a bit when they heard the wind blow. 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip! 
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For wrapped in their furs they lay down to sleep. 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip! 
But, oh, in the Spring, how their bright eyes will 
peep. 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip! 


Answer the questions with a single word. 


How many were there? 
RE VNLCLORCLOe Ney alive ptash) vod oad) blige eS 
Weiniaice OWellingr smd oil? (ius An ys 
Mo walonsy sdidetheyinvestheretia iin) of bib welt ye 
Wiad iecameawit ha vWinterv| of. do ott beh sata ne 8 


OND HR we 


Wittatekindentenoise didetheyamake jul. pee co ee 
Wi a taewerce Lhe yet otis ht art wie s be wee Se A 


= 
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PIERRE RADISSON 


A Brave Canadian 


When Pierre Radisson was a boy he was captured by 
the Indians. He lived with them for a long time. They 
were kind to him but they watched him. At last he escaped. 
After he was grown up he was very useful to his people 
because he knew the Indians so well. 

Once some Indians caught Radisson and several other 
white men. They kept them in a hut and planned to kill 
them. Radisson told the other men how to escape. 

They did it this way: 

They cooked all the food they had and fed the Indians 
till they were sleepy. When they were sleeping around 
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the fire, Radisson and his friends slipped out, ran down to 
their canoe and paddled away. 


Answer the questions with a single word. 


. In what country did Radisson*live?22 3 = eee aes 
HAW. Hostook ahiniew lenin Cexvics sci) Oy, aeenee eae eee eee eee 
Howsdid> they wreate Nits ae delve hoe ape ae iy tare ere ees 
Where was Radisson kept? atsG. Sue See eo 
. Who told. them how. to escape Avi aeSnt es Soa ye 
What. did they do with the foodvisews sa tan ys 
How did the food make the Indians feel? -------------__.__-. 
- In what_did.theswhite menmescape. ee eas ae 
. Across what did they escape? yor fia rh eC) os es 
- Who.thourht/ot this-place? tem meee Tans ore 
What kind of:manawas:ne?.. 2s ens ip eo ee 


> From whom hadehesleanne di’a: 22ior 16 are se ee 


bt he 
won —& & 


. What was he among the Indians? i319 BW 


per 
a 


. To whom was he useful? __- se ee Ps Racer ee ee 
. Does much food@maketyour sleepys a. =. = re 


ped 
Ol 


THE MUSKRAT 


Tom Peters is a trapper. He has a log cabin by a lake 
in Manitoba. The cabin is in the woods, far from any town 
or village. Tom lives alone. He keeps the cabin clean and 
cooks his own meals. Once every year he goes to the city 
to buy groceries and clothes. He is always glad to get back 
to the quiet woods again. 


Tom traps fur-bearing animals and sells the skins for a 
living. He traps some beaver, some foxes, and sometimes 
takes a wolf, but his trade is mostly in muskrat skins. 


The muskrat is a small animal, about fifteen inches 
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long. He has soft brown fur, a Sharp nose and a tail which 
is almost as long as his body. He lives in lakes and streams, 
making his hole, or burrow, in the bank. The door of his 
burrow is always made under the water. 


Put rings around the right words. 


A trapper is a—farmer; lady; hunter. 
Trappers live in the—house; woods; town. 

. They live in—cabins; tents; stores. 

They trap—birds; insects; animals. 

They sell the—heads; tails; skins. 

Tom traps mostly—wolves; muskrats; dogs. 
The muskrat is—large; small; old. 

It lives in a —pen; hut; burrow. 


Seen rver ce aes 
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The door is under—tree; land; water. 

10. They use muskrat skin for—rugs; coats; pillows. 
11. Tom lived in—Ontario; Saskatchewan; Manitoba. 
12. He lives in a—house; shack; cabin. 

13. He is his own—mother; sister; cook. 

14. He keeps his cabin—old; clean; large. 

15. He buys goods in the—country; woods; city. 

16. He shops once a—day; month; year. 


FLY PATROLS 


Flies, as you know, are very dirty and very dangerous. 
Their legs are covered with short hairs. When they walk 
over manure and other filth, as they so often do, many germs 
stick to these hairs. The fly marches on over your hands 
or face or bread or milk and leaves these germs behind 
him. The germs spread many kinds of sickness. 

Last year, Lilydell School was much troubled with flies. 
This spring the boys and girls held a meeting to plan what 
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they should do about it. John said that he had read in the 
Red Cross Magazine that one fly lays 120 eggs. These eggs 
hatch into flies which are ready to lay more eggs in two 
weeks. 


“Tf we could kill the flies early in the spring,” said 
John, “it would save trouble.” 


So the Lilydell pupils voted that they would be SPT 
Patrols,” that on the 1st of May each one should bring 
a fly-swatter to school and swat every fly he could find. 
They did this and their school was quite free of flies this 
summer. 


Answer the questions with a single word. 


“ Wohatenave Tlies Onato Clie le Oc ete ee cee eee ee 
=~ What do-theveSatner On) Ci CS. i reset ee een eee 
Wohere-do- theyeleave tNG. 9 Cris eee ee eee 
What. do0cthes@erimss STC Cl eee re eee 
- Wiherevdids Jobncreacs 2) OU Ua 11 eC crcgeeeeeeeeeeeees 
How many-6ec¢s d0es,0ne tly. la yg eee 
- How lone :do-tneyeta KeuO STOW 0 ae eres re eee 
~ What did thestilydellspupils 01d geese eee 
; Whatedidithey brine (lO. SCh0Oly ae sae eee 1 
SW hens didsthre ye. lover i Cra ee ee 
-Diditheyfetridiotsthe. ies i) exe eke oe eee 
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NAGOO 
Frances M. White 


Nagoo is a little Eskimo boy. He is eight years old. 
Nagoo can tell that he is eight years old because there are 
eight little bones in the bag that hangs beside the door of 
his father’s house. 
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Where Nagoo lives the sun shines all summer long, and 
then goes away for the whole winter. Nagoo’s birthday is 
in the beginning of the summer. When the sun begins to 
shine each summer, Nagoo’s mother puts one more bone 
in the little bag. 

In the winter, Nagoo and his mother and father live in 
a round white house made from big blocks of snow. Na- 
? goo’s father showed him how to make a little one for his 
two dogs. In the spring, when the snow house Pees to 
melt, they move into a tent made of skins. 

Nagoo does not know whether he likes the summer or 
the winter best. In the winter he plays with his two dogs. 
He drives them in his sled which is made of bone. The har- 
ness is made out of strips of walrus hide. He hunts the 
white baby seals through a hole in the ice. Sometimes he 
goes with his father to hunt the walrus. From the walrus 
the Eskimos get meat to eat, fur for clothes, oil for their 
lamps, bone for knives, and needles and thread to sew with. 

In the summer Nagoo spears the pink salmon in the 
streams. He paddles in his little skin boat which he calls 
a kayak. He eats berries and picks flowers. 


Put rings around the right words. 

Nagoo is an—lIndian; Eskimo; Italian. 

His sun shines all—day; April; summer. 

In winter he has a house of—skin; snow; stone. 
His boat is called a—punt; canoe; kayak. 

He hunts the—dog; bear; seal. 
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WHEN VISITORS COME 
“T like to come to your house, Mrs. Connor,” said Mrs. 
Dent. “I like to come when Danny is at home; he opens the 


door so nicely.’’ 
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“Danny is the most polite little boy I know,” said Mrs. 
Huff. ‘““‘When he grows up he will get a good position.” 

When Danny Connor grew up he did get a good posi- 
tion. He was made the head of a big store. Now he owns 
the store. 

This is how Danny opened the door. When the bell 
rang, he ran to the door at once. He opened it quickly, 
wide open. Then he said, “‘How do you do, Mrs. Dent? 
Won’t you come in?”’ Next he got the visitor a chair and 
said, ‘‘Please sit down, Mrs. Dent, and I will tell mother you 
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are here.”’ Then he ran to call his mother. 


Put rings around the right words. 


1. Danny was—tall; clever; noisy; polite. 
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. Mrs. Huff said, “He will get a good—house; horse; 
position; purse. 

. Danny now owns a—factory; store; hall; garage. 

. He opened the door—small; tall; wide; close. 


. He got for the visitor a—bed; table; cupboard; chair. 


3 
4 
5 
6. He called his—father; mother; sister; baby. 
(aa Weed idanot— stares wale eca os walt: 

8. He spoke—loudly; up; politely; angrily. 

9. He heard the—boy; bell; clock; car. 

10. Danny’s name was—Huff; Dent; Brown; Connor. 
11. Polite people are—old; young; little; kind. 

12. Kind people are—tall; short; polite; old. 


MAKING MAPLE SUGAR 


When I was a boy we looked forward to the spring 
sugar making almost as much as we did to Christmas. As 
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soon as the sun began to melt the snow, in March, we began 
to get ready the pails, pans and kettles. 

When the great day came, these were all loaded on 
the sled and we drove off to the sugar bush. Father took 
the axe and cut a gash in each tree, three or four feet up 
the trunk. I put the spile, or little trough, in the gash, and 
set the pail under it. 

When the pails were full of sap, they were emptied 
into the big sugar kettle under which the fire was burning. 
Here the sweet watery sap was boiled for two days till it 
became thick, rich maple syrup. We took out what we 
needed for maple syrup and boiled the rest still longer till 
all the water was driven off and only the sugar remained. 
This, when cooled, made maple sugar. 


Answer the questions with a single word. 


miueviviepacieomeanadandidehneslive? .* 258ml 
WetaieecomccnoltrOlsthetmapletreet.... =  e. 
Pim eon dOeseita0e Cll. LOsbUM te a 
Vier eC OMDI CVI CILLMI I Am ULCC.( tyes ee 
Wile Gesetnemso DeriletorOugh )i cee a 
Viale OC sel ba CUN wIThLO cna =o. eee, Cee ee i. 
Plone Ollom ise bab Ol COmiOraSyLU Di tee 
HVE iim ee GLeste aC Osinto,) mee. Se : 
Wisi eCOlo tmicenia PlessGy UU Dia 8 


Wenatetasteiihas: it? sisi: MA Bedi! Bese ar iE prmpletag). = 
MEG) eecla LEISBit ea LOL ame er ee she Ds ee 
fei een Westerns Canada’ ou) wees peaks 
. What kind of sugar is made in Western Ginacint Be 
. At what kind of store do you buy maple syrup?_..___. 
Minwwhatequantity isyit-bought? 2: Shoe tte dn ot5. ot 
ob 
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THE SOLARIUM 


A solarium is a sun cure house. It is a place where 
people who are sick can be cured by lying in the sun. The 
doctors have lately found out that the sun will cure many 
diseases if it is allowed to shine on the people who are sick. 


There is, as yet, only one solarium in Canada. It is 
near Victoria, in British Columbia. It is a long, low build- 
ing with great windows and wide porches. It was built with 
money collected by the Women’s Institutes and the Junior 
Red Cross. 


In the solarium there are twenty-four children with 
sick spines, lame hips, twisted legs and many other troubles. 
They lie all day in the sun, looking out over the blue sea. 
Soon the sun will make them well. 


Put rings around the right words. 


1.. A solarium is\a——tish: fruit sped house: 

2. It is for curing people with—medicine; air; sun; steam. 

3. Canada’s solarium is near—Toronto; Victoria; Winni- 
peg; Calgary. 

4. It was built by—women; kings; men; Red Cross. 


5. It has of children—twenty-four; ten; eighteen; seven. 


MR. FLICKERTAIL GOPHER 


Gophers look rather like squirrels. Their claws are long 
so that they can dig burrows in the ground. They have 
cheek pouches in which they carry food to their burrows. 

The prairie gopher is called the flickertail. It eats 
grain. It can carry from 240 to 300 grains of wheat at once 
in its cheek pouches. It also eats grass and grass roots. 
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In the fall, Mr. Flickertail is very busy storing food in 
his burrow. When its grows cold, it creeps in and goes to 
sleep. It sleeps all winter, wakening now and then to eat, 
and going to sleep again. 

Gophers eat five or six heads of wheat at a meal, at 
least half a bushel a year. They do a great deal of harm to 
the crops and the farmers shoot or poison them. They are 
such cheerful, friendly little fellows that they would make 
good pets if it were not for the harm they do to the crops. 


Put rings around the right words. 


1. Gophers live in—nests; lairs; burrows. 

2. They have cheek—dimples; pouches; straps. 

3. Theyreat=—truit;: nuts; grain. 

4. They are called—squirrels; rats; flickertails. 

5. They sleep all—summer; spring; winter. 

6. They eat of wheat half a—pint; quart; bushel. 

7. They harm the—trees; crops; flowers. 

8. They are—cheerful; noisy; warm. 

9. The farmers give them—fun; grain; poison. 
10. Sometimes the gophers are—cut; shot; hanged. 
11. A burrow-is a—nest; hole; ditch. 

12. Gophers are—fierce; large; gentle. 
13. Gopher skins make—coats; caps; dresses. 
14. They dig with their—noses; heads; claws. 


HOW TO OPEN A NEW BOOK 


See that you have a clean place on the desk on which 
to lay your book. Lay the back of the book on the desk, 
holding all the pages together. Then lay the covers flat on 
the desk, one on the right side and one on the left. Let the 
pages fall open as they wish. 
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Next take a few pages at the front of the book and 
press them down gently on the front cover. Then take a 
few pages at the back of the book and press them down 
on the back cover. Take some more pages at the front and 
then some more at the back. Keep doing this till you have 
pressed down all the pages. 


If you bend the covers of your book too far back, the 
back of the book breaks and the leaves are loosened so that 
they soon come out. 


Wash your hands before you take up your book, open 
it carefully, and put a mark in it when you stop reading. 


Put rings around the right words: 


1. First find a place—clean; cold. 

2. Lay your book—folded; flat. 

3. Press down pages at the—middle; front. 
4. Press down pages at the—front; back. 
5. Domot break the book s—_back + trong. 
6. Open books with clean—face; hands. 
7. Keep your place with a—mark; mitten. 
8. Books are—friends; foes. 

9. They—speak; teach. 
10. They are made of—stone; paper. 
11. They cost trade; money. 
12. They make nice—tables; gifts. 


THE ELEPHANT’S BABY 


Toto was a baby elephant. He was a pretty grey color 
and about as big as a calf. His mother was very proud of 
him. Toto’s legs were not strong yet, so his mother used 
to push him along with her trunk. 
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One day Toto’s mother wanted a drink. So she went 
off to the water-hole. Toto ran after her. He could not catch 
her and he began to cry. His mother came back for him 
and made him take hold of her tail with his trunk. In this 
way she drew him to the water-hole. 

On another day, Toto fell into the mud of the water- 
hole. His mother put her trunk around him and pulled 
him out. She spanked him, then she washed him, then 
she gave him a drink of milk. 


Draw a line under the right answer. 


1. Toto was the child of a—dog; cow; elephant; horse. 

2. He looked like a grey—pony; wolf; camel; calf. 

3. His mother pushed him with her—feet; head; trunk; 
hands. 

4. She pulled him with her—tail; trunk; side; back. 

. She spanked him with her—nose; ears; hands; trunk. 

6. She fed him—grass; cake; milk; meat. 


On 


PETER 


Peter was a little boy who lived in Holland. Holland 
is a low country. It is so low that the sea can go right 
over it. The people build high walls to keep the sea from 
going over the country. The walls are built of stone and 
are very strong. These walls are called dikes. Sometimes 
the water makes a little hole in the dike. Then it makes a 
bigger hole. Then it breaks the dike down and goes over 
the country, washing away the houses and barns. 

One day when Peter was going home from school, he saw 
a little hole in the dike. Water was coming through. Peter 
knew the water would break down the wall. He sat down 
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by the dike and put his finger in the hole. That stopped 
the water. He waited but no one came. He sat there all 
night. In the morning they found him. He was very tired 
and cold but he still had his finger in the hole. He had 
saved the country. 


Put a ring around the right answer: 


To is? Holland sashiohCOUlUPy .-e= qe sme freee Yes. No. 
DO -Ganithersentoo., OVC] Cie a cae es eee Yes. No. 
2 [s.4) dikesmade ot (ston Gia a2 ee ee Yes. No. 
AGan thecwater: breake the dikeycee ae oe, Yes. No. 
Bo Waa Peters aati ee ee Yes. No. 
@Did- -hesee..ashol@sinath esc kG 4 ee Yes. No. 
7, Did ne COsLOre Nel pees 2 eee ah hoo SR eee a Yes. No. 
Q “Didthe save thercounthy- 244 Bie see eS Yes. No. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE GRASSHOPPERS? 


Once upon a time some ants lived in a large field. They 
had not been there long when a family of grasshoppers 
moved in next door. The ants were busy little people and 
worked hard all day storing up food for the winter. The 
grasshoppers did not work at all. They danced and sang 
all summer long and laughed at the ants for working. 

By and by it grew cold. The ants crept down into their 
snug homes and feasted on the food they had stored up. 
The grasshoppers had nowhere to go. They were very 
cold and very hungry indeed. At last they went to the ants 
and begged for some food. 

“Sorry,” said the ants; “you played while we worked. 
Now you must work while we enjoy ourselves.” 
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Put rings around the right words: 


Ants are—birds; insects. 

They are—busy; lazy. 

They live in the—house; field. 
Grasshoppers are—insects; animals. 
They are—lazy; busy. 

They like to—work; dance. 

They danced all—winter; summer. 
They had no—field; food. 

They begged from the—bees; ants. 


Die OG kaa Sorry OMe are ae Om 


THE MAN WHO MADE HORSES 


I read a story the other day about some city children 
who went to spend a day in the country. There were four 
of them: Helen, Jack, Alice, and little Bob. 

They had a fine time playing in the farmyard. They 
slid down the straw stack, and hunted the eggs, and fed 
the chickens, and waded in the brook behind the barn. 

After dinner they ran across the field to the village to 
post a letter for their aunt. As they came back, they stopped 
to watch the blacksmith shoeing a horse. He had the horse’s 
foot between his knees and was hammering the shoe on. 

When they came home their auntie asked them what 
they had seen. “I saw a man making horses,” said little 
Bob. “He had just finished one and was nailing one of 
its feet on.” 


Answer each question with a single word: 


ieavvinerescdiautie children livev?a]2 0 V8. boo!’ 
2. Where were they spending the day? 
Pav romvyeresthevevisiting o> <Cihrn 9) Oo 


o7 


Where did they pla yele tes ee ee eee 
What did: they.slid esdown, yeas eee ee as 
Where cath Cy eywick Ci eee cea eee 
What did they go to DOSU 2 ise eacue ae ene ee a es 
srs W540 CLI Clas el Chay WL UCL 2 rere ee 
SOW Nate Wal Si CeCl OLY eee ee a wes eee eee 
10;*WihatididsBobsahinkwhesnad mad Cie eee 


THE CLEVER TOAD 


The screen door opened and mother set a dish of corn- 
meal and water down by the steps. She meant it for the 
baby chicks which were cheeping in the grass. The chicks 
did not come but the flies did. They settled down on 
the dish to have a party. 

Just then a toad hopped out from under the step. 
“Hello!” he said to himself; “here are some fine fat flies 
for my dinner.” ; 

He gave one hop, and then stopped. “If I hop over 
there they will all fly away,” he thought to himself. “Now 
what shall I do?”’ 

Young Mister Toad sat still, thinking, for some minutes. 
What do you think he did then? He hopped suddenly into 
the middle of the dish of cornmeal. The flies buzzed off. 
Mister Toad took his ‘Shands’ and rubbed the cornmeal 
over himself till he looked like a lump of cornmeal porridge. 
The flies buzzed back and he ate every one of them. 


Cross out the wrong words: 


1. We feed baby chicks—cornmeal; oatmeal. 
2. Flies settle on—trees; food. 
2 Toads live under—tins; steps. 
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4. Toads—hop; run. 
5. They have—‘“‘hands’’; wings. 
6. They eat—fruit; flies. 


LAURA SECORD 


At that time there was a war going on between Canada 
and the United States. The American soldiers crossed the 
Niagara river into Canada. They stopped at a farm house 
near the river to plan what they would do. They planned 
to attack the Canadian army which was about twenty 
miles off. 

Laura Secord, the wife of the farmer, heard them. She 
made up her mind to warn the Canadians. She knew that 
the men would not let her go away from the house, so she 
took her milk-pail and set out to look for her cow. 

She walked on and on after the cow. The woods were 
thick and the walking hard. The sun was hot. But Mrs. 
Secord plodded on and on. It was late at night before she 
reached the Canadian camp. She got there in time, though. 
When the Americans arrived the Canadians were ready 
for them. 


Answer the questions in a single word: 


WSLIRPME SREPEKS i LELOD NAAR S00 APY ce tice elle rd 
Where did Laura Secord live? py OC RE ee —- 
Wiliatew orca ueeA mericanssmaking ii aed wou) of) 
Wanatedidglalirawake withers te iat! 2d) ace ht } 
What did she walk through? SE Se 1 an ORs 
LEMOS. TPR RSM IS, Pio 22) es et oa ee ee a ree 
PrGnval OD CMG IUMILEL hK Caleta Si gutet yl ose! te 
Wane bGh Maver yy: E>: eM be oe ae ee 
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TWO YOUNG OWLS 
Maud S. Tully 


One day early in May, Tommy Campbell came running 
into school and told the teacher that he had found an owl’s 


nest. 


“Good boy, Tommy,” said the teacher. “You must show 
it to us this afternoon.” 


As soon as school was out, we followed Tommy to a 
tall tree near the edge of the bluff. Tommy showed us the 
nest. Jim and Andrew climbed the tree. Just as Jim’s head 
came even with the nest there was a sharp “click” almost 
in his face. He nearly fell backward. 


Andrew drew himself up and found two young horned 
owls in the nest. Young owls are called owlets. Andrew 
brought one of them down so that we might see it. Its body 
was as big as a hen’s, and covered with soft grey down. 
Its eyes were very large and its beak strong and curved. 
Tommy held out a stick to it. It shut its beak on the stick 
and Tommy lifted it by the stick. Then Andrew put it back 
into its nest. 


Put rings around the right answers: 


Do owls. livesin Ganad a= =e eee eee Yes. No. 
2 “Aresthey: laree™ DITdse peste See eee ee Yes. No. 
8. Do they nest in® thederass)( esiten 2 2as oa | Yes. No. 
A. Have they straight beaks? Sait Sawa Ben 2 Yes. No. 
5 Would: theyhurt you? sae ee ae eo Yes. No. 
6 HaAve’ owléets (eaters ce ee eee Yes. No. 
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THE DOG THAT ANSWERED THE TELEPHONE 


Not long ago, a gentleman in Vancouver found a hand- 
some retriever dog. The dog followed the gentleman home, 
but it seemed unhappy. It would not eat, play, nor make 
friends with anyone. 

A day or two afterwards, a notice appeared in the 
paper saying that a man in Victoria had lost a retriever 
dog. The Vancouver man called up the Victoria man on 
the telephone and told him of the dog he had found. 

“Let me speak to the dog and I will know whether he 
is my dog or not,”’ said the Victorian. 

The dog was lifted up to the telephone and the re- 
ceiver: placed to its ear. When it heard the voice it began 
to bark and jump wildly about. It knew its master’s voice 
at once. 


Put rings around the right words: 


1. Vancouver is a—house; park; city; province. 

2. It is in—British Columbia; Ontaria; Alberta; Winnipeg. 

3. The dog’s home was in—Vancouver; Victoria; Regina; 
Quebec. 

4. It must have gone to Vancouver on the—train; car; 
boat; aeroplane. 

5. Its master called it up on the—telegraph; radio; elec- 
tric; telephone. 

6. It answered with a—how]; shriek; bark; word. 


HARVEY’S OPERATION 


Harvey started to school in September. He was a thin 
little boy with a pale face and a beautiful smile. There 
were four other children in the beginners’ class. 
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Miss May gave them seats at the front of the room and 
some colored sticks to make houses with. When she came 
back, they had all made houses but Harvey. 


Miss May told the First Grade a story. The other chil- 
dren told it again, but Harvey could not. She taught them 
to read some words. Next day Harvey had forgotten them. 

All that week, Harvey was “‘tired.’’ He was too tired 
to work and too tired to play. On Friday, Miss May went 
home with him and talked to his mother. On Monday 
Harvey had his tonsils out. Now Harvey is the brightest 
child in the class. 


Put rings around the right answers: 


. How old was Harvey—four; six? 

. In what class was he—first; third? 

What did he not make—house; barn? 

What could he not tell—verse; story? 

What could he not remember—song; words? 
How did he feel—old; tired? 

What was the matter—tonsils; teeth? 


. What was done to them—out; down? 


. What kind of boy is Harvey now—small; clever? 


WHAT SLEEP DOES FOR YOU 


Sleep helps to keep you well. While you sleep, your 
body rests. While you sleep, your body grows. Babies 
should sleep much of the time. Boys and girls should sleep 
a good deal of the time. Everyone should sleep with his 
window open. 


If you are six years old, you need to sleep twelve hours 
every night. If you are eight or nine years old you should 
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sleep eleven hours every night. If you are twelve years 
old you should sleep at least nine hours every night. 


This means that when you are six, you should go to 
bed at seven o’clock. When you are nine you should go to 
bed at eight o’clock. When you are twelve you should go 
to bed at nine or half-past nine o’clock. 


Put rings around the right answers: 


What does your body do in sleep ?—-rests; waits. 
What else does it do? —grows; grinds. 

What should you open to sleep ?—box; window. 
How many hours’ sleep for six-year-olds?—12; 11. 
How many for nine-year-olds?—11; 12. 

When should six-year-olds go to bed ?—7; 8. 
When should nine-year-olds go to bed?—8; 9. 
When should twelve-year-olds go to bed?—9; 10. 


Sine Nagle GM re ACC ea 


THE MASTIFF 


The mastiff is a large, strong dog. It has a large head, 
a broad muzzle, large, thick, hanging lips, hanging ears, 
and smooth hair. It is yellowish in color with a dark muzzle 
and ears. 

The mastiff is a very brave dog and will not run away 
even from a lion. Indeed, three or four mastiffs together 
are said to be able to kill a lion. Mastiffs make good watch 
dogs. Whatever is given them to watch, they keep safe. 
At the same time, they will not harm a stranger. 

Mastiffs are not very good swimmers. A mastiff and a 
Newfoundland dog once met on a bridge and fought. While 
fighting, they rolled ‘into the river. The Newfoundland 
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swam to shore. It shook itself and then looked back at the 
mastiff. Seeing that his enemy was being carried away, the 
Newfoundland dog dashed into the water, seized it by the 
back of the neck and drew it to shore. 


Cross out the wrong words: 


Mastiffs are—large; long. 

They have—curly; smooth hair. 

A dog’s muzzle is his—nose; ears. 
Mastiffs are good—hunters; watchers. 
They are not good—watchers; swimmers. 
The Newfoundland is—old; kind. 


SE teh Alaa Wed NS Sars 


AN ARMY OF GEESE 


In his book, “‘The Living Forest,’ Mr. Arthur Heming 
tells of the armies of geese which he saw in the far north 
of Canada. He says that during the moulting season it is 
quite common to see an army of geese. 

They march in groups, each group being made up of 
one kind of goose: “White,” “Laughing,” “Canada,” and 
“Grey.” At that time of the year, they march southward. 
They walk rapidly along, looking like soldiers in uniform. 

An army of white geese covers the ground like a blanket 
of snow. This snow field seems to shift back and forth as 
one group stops to feed and another group passes it. Some- 
times a group of young geese would fly a little way as if 
trying their wings, then land and walk. It must have been 
an interesting sight. 


Answer the questions with a single word: 


1. Who tells about the geese? 
Zivinywhatjbook? 


In what season was it? Bt 248 bye! ascue M ok. 
PimeCLOmED Ca aALChn wens a een Ad? Wh Aer A 
Wailea tad Ostnevel OOM ke): tase nice si tilt aah hel yy A 
Pewoeatecirectioneaostheysmarch?:.._. -- PERS. 
Dosthevrmarenstraichtyt orward’ rset me Pests = 


Samet tN Seiki: 


HOW THE RED CROSS SOCIETY BEGAN 


Nearly one hundred years ago there was born in France 
a little boy called Henri Duant. He was a very kind boy 
and as he grew up he thought a great deal about how he 
could help the people in the world. 

About that time, France and Italy began to fight against 
Austria. There was a great battle. The soldiers lay in 
thousands, wounded and dying, on the field. Henri went to 
the battlefield and helped as many as he could. 

After that he went all over the country, telling people 
of that dreadful sight. He got the people interested. At 
last, a great meeting was held at Geneva, in Switzerland. 
The meeting decided that in war there should be men and 
women who would go out to help the wounded. In order 
that the enemy should not shoot them, they were to carry 
a flag with a red cross on a white ground. 

This was the beginning of the Red Cross Society. It 
nas been taking care of people ever since. There is now a 
Junior Red Cross Society among school children. In this 
society children learn how to be healthy. Have you a Junior 
Red Cross in your school? 


Answer the questions with a single word: 


1. What was the man’s name?__ . pe tes TS a ett Vy 

RVG ere ecl(CMlcelLy c ieee sees ig ie es Pe te 

2. MVM Y PS yg hgeh da¥eWacyele yc Ws Ce pene ee 
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40 Who -were.totzgoxout: tovhel pitt ee ee Pe 
5. What doithey.carrye a eee ee ae 
6. What does the Junior Red Cross teach? _______-_---_--_---__- 


WHAT TO DO WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD 


A cold usually begins with a sneeze. Next you feel a 
tickling in your nose and throat. Then you begin to feel 
chilly. 

When you notice these things about yourself you should 
stay at home from school, not even playing with your own 
brothers and sisters. Colds are easily passed from one to 
another, and sometimes what seems at first to be a simple 
_eold turns into a bad sickness like ’flu or scarlet fever. 

When you have a cold you should stay in bed for two 
or three days. By doing so you will keep other people from 
catching your cold, and you will get better more quickly. 

When you have a cold keep away from other people; 
cover your mouth and nose when you cough or sneeze; use 
soft paper handkerchiefs and burn them. Do not kiss any- 
one. Use your own cup. 


Answer the questions with a single word: 


~eWhatidoesta-cold becin: with? 3) 22a. wart as sen eae 
Wihatfcomes-in ose. andethronhewi sane 2 ee eee 
. How do you begin to feel? ______ SRINTB SS NewS 15 ata 221200 
RVVITER CUS GULO Ss V.0 Uy SUA. Vee eee ee ee eee 
What are: Colds-4fieieig atin ereiingae ots we sprue B es 
What may they turn into? POP ee eee 
~ What kind of handkerchief should you use? _.._.__.____. 
. Whateshouldivyoumotdosto-anyone wee De a ee oe 
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9. What should you do to mouth and nose? 
Bue yy itesiould yOu useveeu 903 fh Seer Gren tikes 


WHAT MILK DOES FOR YOU 


Milk is very good for boys and girls. It makes them 
strong and healthy. It has many kinds of food in it. Milk 
has fat, sugar, and lime in it. Everyone needs fat, sugar, 
and lime to keep well. 

The fat is the part of the milk out of which butter is 
made. It keeps the body warm. The sugar in the milk is 
not like the sugar in candy. It is called milk sugar, and 
it makes the body strong. The lime in the milk keeps the 
bones sound and strong. Drinking milk makes fine, strong 
teeth. 

Boys and girls who do not drink milk are often thin 
and pale. They do not sleep well. Their bones are weak 
and they have not much strength in their arms and legs. 
They cannot play; they cannot learn well. Their teeth 
decay readily. You should drink four glasses of milk every 
day. 


Draw a line under the right words: 


. Milk has in it many kinds of—color; food; fat; drink. 

. The fat keeps you—thin; old; warm; cold. 

The sugar makes you—large; small; sweet; strong. 

. The lime is good for your—head; hands; bones; nerves. 
. Each day drink glasses of milk—four; six; eight; ten. 


me wWnN 
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POISON 


Poison is something that will kill you if you eat or drink 
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of it. Many poisons are useful for other things, so most 
people have some in their homes. Boys and girls should 
learn what poisons are in the house and what plants and 
berries are poisonous. No one should ever keep poison 
without putting the word “Poison!” in large letters on the 
box or bottle. 


Boys and girls should never eat or drink things unless 
they know what they are. A little boy in our school found 
some clear lumps in a box. They looked like candy. He ate 
some and gave some to a little girl. Soon they were both 
sick. The little boy told the teacher what he had done. The 
teacher made them vomit. The doctor gave them some 
nasty stuff and made them vomit more. They nearly died 
but they were saved. 


Put rings around the right words: 


Boisonsmay =i aie ori sare. 
. Useful things may be—sweet; sour; pale; poison. 


. Do not eat strange—birds; bait; berries; bears. 


. If anyone is poisoned, get the—hose; house; doctor; 
dentist. 


SALT 


Salt comes out of the ground. In some places there are 
salt wells. The water in these wells is full of salt. This water 
is taken up and put in pans over a fire. The heat dries up 
the water and the salt is left in the pans. If they want fine 
salt, they make a hot fire and dry up the water quickly. If 
they want coarse salt, they make a small fire and dry up the 
water slowly. There are salt wells in Ontario, where most 
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of our salt comes from, but salt has been found also in 
northern Alberta. 

In some parts of the world there are salt mines. The 
men dig deep down in the ground and find great beds 6f 
rock salt. In one mine, the men have taken out so much salt 
that there are great halls and rooms in the mine. There is a 
church and a room to dance in. They have lights in the 
rooms. The lights make the salt walls glitter like diamonds. 


Put rings around the right answers: 


ie Oesisaltecomerout, ol -wellg? 20. Yes. No. 
Pa MUU UN INEDOULICS mee ee Yes. No. 
3. Does it come from drying up the water? Yes. No. 
4. Do they dry the water off with heat? Yes. No. 
5. Can they make fine salt if they wish? ss _Yes. No. 
Gmeare there salt wells in-Canada? = -Yes. No. 
nO BEOC KES a aCe emeene ne ee ee Te Yes. No. 
Smee Owhevatake it<0uteim lumps)... es ae a Yes. No. 


FISHING WITH A BIRD 


In China they sometimes get birds to fish for them. The 
fisherman keeps some large birds called cormorants. Cor- 
morants have long necks. The fisherman puts a ring around 
the cormorant’s neck. The ring is made tight enough so 
that the bird can breathe but cannot swallow a fish. 

When the birds all have rings on their necks, the fisher- 
man takes them to the river. He sends them into the water. 
They swim and dive and catch fish. When a cormorant has 
caught a fish it tries to swallow it but the ring will not let 
the fish go down. The fisherman catches the bird and takes 
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the fish out of its mouth. When he gets enough fish he 
takes them to the town and sells them. 


Cross out the wrong word: 


. They do this kind of fishing in—China; Canada. 
. The fishing birds are called—jays; cormorants. 

. The fisherman puts on them—cords; rings. 

The rings let them—swallow; breathe. 

The cormorants catch—birds; fish. 

They try to—kill; swallow—the fish. 


. The fisherman takes it out of their—claws; mouth. 


ONIN RMTA PR wW DY 


. The cormorants—like; dislike—fishing. 


THREE RIDDLES 


I 


I have a big round face, 
I have no eyes. 
I have two long hands. 
It may surprise 
You when I speak 
Each hour and minute 
of the week. 


II 


Flour of England, 
Fruit of Spain, 
Heaped together in a shower of rain; 
Bornes bag, 
Tied around with a string— 
If you tell me this riddle I’l] give you 
a ring. 
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I am black and cold, 
Yet I can shine; 
With light and heat, 
From a deep, dark mine, 
I shine and glow 
On days of snow. 


Write down the answer to each riddle: 


A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


In northern Ontario there are great woods. The land 
has not yet been cleared for farming. Much of it never will 
be fit for that. The country is rich in mines and forests, 
and the families of trappers, hunters, miners, and forest 
rangers live there. 

These families live far apart and the children had no 
schools. They wanted to go to school, so the government 
thought of a plan. 

They took two railway cars and put seats and a teach- 
~er’s desk in them. They hired a teacher for each car and 
_sent the cars out along the two railways. 

When the car comes to a place where there are a few 
children, it stops for a week or more. The teacher gives the 
children lessons. Then he gives them plenty of homework 
to last till he comes back, and the car goes on to the next 
stop. The children like to go to school in the car and they 
learn fast. 
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Answer the questions with a single word: 


Le Wheres are,tne: CabasCu 00 ls. gece. ee een pee ee ee 
» Wat COV ers. Li Ge COULN biNa nem: wee peepee cee 
~ Wat tamiltes live: there '. seeecus ee) eee ee eee 
peWehat didsthecchl ldrensne ec seme see ages eee eee 
Wh osthouohnt: Obeaat | a 1s eemele teen ieee oats ema eng 
When. didsthey- maker hesscn00 |: eee ee eee 


Bow dong-d oesetne: car SsGnOO lesa Var eee ee eee 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Many men and women, many boys and girls, are hurt 
every year in the streets and on the roads. Usually they are 
hurt by trains or motor cars. Sometimes the driver is to 
blame; sometimes it is because the person hit was not 
watching. 

Children should learn to take care of themselves. They 
should not play, or roll their hoops, or roller skate, or push 
their scooters, in the roadway. 

When you have to cross the street, you should walk 
all the way to the corner. You should stand still on the 
sidewalk and look both ways before you start across. If 
your hat blows into the street, or your ball rolls into it, 
or your dog runs into it, you should look for cars before you 
run after it. 


Put rings around the right answers: 


1. What hurts children in the street?—drivers; cars; 
hoops; persons. 
2. What must you always do when walking ?—wait; 
wink; wind; watch. 
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3. Who should take care of you?—boy; baby; himself; 
yourself ; : 

4. In the street you must not—say; sing; stay; play. 

5. Always cross the street at—houses; gardens; walls; 
corners. 

6. Before you start across—look; look; look; look. 


DEE-DEE, CHICKADEE 
B. M. Fraser 


Iam Tommy Tit, the Chickadee. I am a fat little black 
and white bird with a yellowish breast and a white spot on 
my head. 

Many birds stay in Canada only while it is sunny and 
warm, but I am not afraid of cold. I hop about in the snow 
and pick up plenty of seeds. I stay in Canada all the year 
around. 

I was digging for insects this morning. I was hanging 
upside down on a twig, digging into the bark of a tree with 
my sharp little bill. I looked in at a window and saw a little 
boy eating an orange, porridge, toast, and milk for his 
breakfast. The little boy saw me and ran out with a bit of 
suet for me. ‘“Dee-dee-dee, Chickadee-dee”’ I said, to thank 


him. 


Put rings around the right words: 


The chickadee is a—bird; flower. 
. It has a yellowish—head; breast. 
It has a white spot on its—head; breast. 


It stays in Canada all—winter; summer. 
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It eats—seeds; chickens. 
SB: 


Or 
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It has a sharp—back;; bill. 
It can hang head—down; up. 
It likes—bark; suet. 


HIAWATHA’S LESSONS 


Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them “‘Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 


Of all the beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beaver built their lodges, 

Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them “Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 


Put rings around the right words:. 


. Hiawatha was a little—Eskimo; Chinese; Indian; 


Japanese. . 
He lived in the—mountains; forest; DlainSsesriy ex 3 
He learned to talk to the—trees; flowers; lakes; birds. 
They told him secrets—three; four; five; six. 
He called them—hbirds; ducks; chickens; hawks. 
He loved the—bees; bugs; animals; acorns. 
He called them—-sisters; fathers; friends; brothers. 
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